3 TO                           The thing.  Law

Every free farmer, whether copyholder or freeholder, had the right or
even the duty of attending the court of his district, the thing or althing,
where the law was proclaimed and cases were tried. Formally, we might
speak of a democracy, and the force of traditional law and general
opinion was irresistible; but, even by virtue of law and opinion, the
people found it natural to follow their chief, and insensibly their right
of judging became a right of assent. At first, it was the law that spoke
through the lawman; later it was the chief, the guardian of the law.

The class of landed proprietors that in this way took hold of politi-
cal as well as economic power, from its very origin and for a couple of
centuries after, was throughout a rural aristocracy. In the history of
Scandinavian political organisation, it is a very important fact that, long
after the establishment of united kingdoms, the effective political life of
the people was restricted to territories of a much smaller extent. The
spirit of society and law asserted itself most strongly inside the circle of
the parish, in the hundred or herad, where all were bound together by
economic and social interests. Above the herad, the land or fy^k^ the
county, united wider circles of the people for legal purposes; but in
Sweden, the judicial organisation did not in fact go farther than this,
and here the kingdom remained divided into not less than sixteen separate
law-districts or lands. It was not until the fourteenth century that unity
of law was established for the Swedish kingdom.

In Denmark and Norway, the unification had already reached a higher
level before the establishment of the kingdom. From the beginning of his-
toric times, we find Denmark organised in only three law-districts, Scania,
Sealand, and Jutland; but, curiously enough, this division of the country
was kept in existence until the end of the seventeenth century, and the
special Jutland law, indeed, was in force in southern Jutland even until
the year 1900. In Norway, from the eleventh century, partly through
the concurrence of the kings, the whole country was organised in five
law-districts, two in the east, one in the west, and two in the north, the
last two however following the same law; here complete unity of law
was established as early as the thirteenth century. But notwithstanding
such unity of law, there did not exist in any one of the three kingdoms
a popular court of a wider circuit than the circumscribed law-thing; no
national organisation of the people was called into life by the king.
Only the little commonwealth of Iceland was a living unity, and its
alihingi or general court, established in the year 930, is to-day beyond
comparison the oldest national assembly of the world.

Of course, the aristocracy did not feel restricted in this way to local
activity; indeed, it may be said that the consummation of the kingdom
was partially prepared by the family alliances of the county aristocracy
from the several parts of each country. Nevertheless, it remained essenti-
ally bound to its county sphere, where it was economically rooted, and
only through its service to the king was it an instrument of national